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Spotlight on Revolutionary Democracy 


New Paradigms for Old? 


At long last, after all these de 
cades, some other emancipated 
workers have come along to give 
the World Socialist Movement a 
run for its money (if you will ex- 
cuse the expression) in contending 
for the “Impossibilist” title. They 
are not socialists, and they would 
indignantly reject any attempt to 
label them that. More interest- 
ingly, they are anti-Marxist. They 
call themselves New Democracy, 
and their manifesto is a book, We 
CAN Change the World, by David 
G. Stratman, a survivor of the 60s 
and a one-time member of the Pro- 
gressive Labor Party. The book has 
a deceptively rhetorical-sounding title: it applies literally 
to changing the world as a whole, not to its partial or 
eventual modification. Its central thesis is that ordinary 
(working) people are constantly engaged in a struggle to 
humanize their lives. (Its subtitle is The Real Meaning of 
Everyday Life.) 

Most of what follows is a critique of the ideas in this 
book. Stratman has set out to make himself the bére notre 
of those Marxists who consider themselves “orthodox.” 
He sees the spurious “socialism” of the left — particularly 
the Leninist left — as driven by a defective paradigm. 
Marx above all, he argues, gave the left (whom socialists 
have always exposed as merely out to reform capitalism) 
a pernicious theory of revolution that defeated its own 
purpose, agreeing as it did with capitalism’s view of 
people. Though it may have been useful as far as it went, 
giving rise to Lenin’s “professionalized” vanguard that 
detached itself from the class it was to guide into eman- 
cipation, Marx’s paradigm remained mired in capitalist 
assumptions. Ultimately, to Marx, the working class was 
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an empty abstraction, a passive ob- 
ject; Lenin could energize his “sci- 
ence of revolution” but could not 
manage to overcome capitalism us- 
ing capitalist values. 

Stratman seeks to address what he 
perceives as the crisis of Marxism by 
radically reversing Lenin’s (and, he 
thinks, Marx’s) assumptions: ordi- 
nary working people are day in and 
day out engaged in a revolutionary 
struggle against capitalism, but they 
face the accumulated power of con- 
trol aimed at them by the capitalist 
élite, which works incessantly to iso- 
late workers and defeat their at- 
tempts to shape their lives (based on 
a fundamental, inbuilt urge to solidarity and equality), 
keeping them imprisoned in its view of people, a deadening 
theology of egotism and competition. 

What the author takes for Marxism, unfortunately, is 
only the stale and turgid corruption of Marxian terminol- 
ogy passed on to us by the Social Democrats of Europe 
(including Russia) and the Bolsheviks or “Communists” 
who succeeded them. He also thinks Marxism isa “science 
of revolution,” and he identifies this science with the terms 
socialism and communism. His notion of what would 
constitute a paradigm is contextually flawed; the para- 
digm change is itself the revolution abolishing class rule. 
Stopping with simply advancing a candidate for new 
paradigm sidesteps the real issue, which is focusing the 
consciousness of the working majority on the need to 
abolish its condition of slavery. 

Given the interest and complexity of his thesis, the 
critique will be serialized in three parts. The bulk of this 
issue(number 14) will be devoted to that critique, and part 
of numbers 15 and 16 as well. 0 
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Consciou 


ocialism means the establishment of a system of 

saciety based upon the common ownership and 

democratic control of the means and instruments for 
producing and distributing wealth by and in the interest 
of society as a whole. It is not state or public ownership 
or trusteeship. It does not imply nationalization: in fact, 
it eventually implies the complete disappearance of na- 
uonal boundanes. 

Whar Stratman describes as “socialism” or Social De- 
mocracy is on the other hand a carbon copy af omr 
definition of reformism, which, embodied in a group of 
Organizations, amounts to so many “sophisticated instru- 
ments of capitalist rule” (p. 2). It “focuses too narrowly 
on economic arrangements,” he says — that is, it advo- 
cates and implements what the Social Democrats called 
a program of “immediate demands” (reforms, which of 
course mostly relate to the transactional aspects of wage- 
slavery) and only has the effect of reducing human beings 
to cogs in the capitalist machine; it is naturally “inad- 
equate” (p. 1). However, proceeding empincally and 
taking his definitions from what he observes happening in 
the world around him (or alternatively, from the political 
milicu he was familiar with), he gives to all these reformist 
initiatives the name so many have used — “socialism” — 
as though it were a matter of common knowledge (see 
below). 

In this context he defines “socialism” and “commu- 
nism” as the policy of Marxists and makes Marxism the 
driving concept that explains the behavior of Social Demo- 
cratsand “Communists.” His misunderstandings of Marx- 
ism are many and complex, and J will try to deal with 
them as they arise. In spite of this, he manages toarticulate 
a very creditable general approximation to the socialist 
position: 

Transforming human relations will include destroying the capitatst and 
Commurest states and all ther apparatus — the miltary, the potoe, the 
Courts, the legisiative and executve Dodes KR will inciude the active 
Suopression of counterrevolution by armed working peopie. A will mean 
the mablizetion end particpation of people, under conditions of equality, 
in the mvestigation and debate of all questione of mmportance to the Ife 


of the people. & wéll mean the creation by ordinary people of appropnate 
bodes for democratic pianning and coordination, consistent with ther 


vatues and goats. 
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evolution 


Transforming humen relations wii also include destroying capitalist and 
Communist economn relations and ceating new economic relations in 
ther plece. Ail the means of production will be appropriated and menaged 
by the workers themseives. f will mean, on the initiative of working people, 
the creabon of workers’ counais at every level to oversee the democratic 
transformaton of tha relations, goals and structure of work and produc- 
tion R will mean producing for use, not for profit. those products identified 
8S needed. (p. 149) 

His reference to “armed working people suppressing 
counterrevolution” invokes a debate that has periodically 
surfaced in the World Socialist Movement. His spirit of 
“learning from the people” is very salutary and certainly 
does separate his views from those of the Left; on the other 
hand, feeding pre-digested ideas to people under the guise 
of “learning from them” could easily happen if people were 
not actively disposed to reorganize the basis of society 
along revolutionary-democratic lines. This is the same 
problem besetting any movement calling itself revolu- 
tionary — lack of an immediate drive on the part of 
working people to reorganize the world of work and the 
world work makes pushes organizations into the endless 
feedback loop of sectarian posturing, which further iso- 
lates them and intensifies their sectarianism. 

Stratman has discovered on his own what (world) 
socialists have been saying for many decades: leaders are 
the curse of the working class. But he also invokes the 
social usage that confers the prestige-word “leadership” on 
the routine notion of “taking the initiative.” He refers to 
it as “enabling other people to act ... helping to clarify 
thinking, to create self-confidence, to create supportive 
relationships” (p. 269). Where he speaks of “a different 
kind of leadership,” socialists reject the phrase along with 
the idea. The World Socialist Movement's tradition of 
open public debate serves as a defense against any sectari- 
anizing tendency (without sacrificing principle). We are 
an entirely collegial movement operating along hori- 
zontal, even lateral, lines of decision-making. This pro- 
scription of hierarchy provides a common ground where 
all can meet as equals; the organization does not presume 
to hand down “correct” analyses to the general public — 
it merely advocates a point of view that, if it really does 
articulate what people nced, they will presumably adopt. 














Once on ground where history and methodology inter- 
sect, however, the semblance of convergence collapses, as 
Stratman proceeds to elaborate a very original critique of 
the materialist conception of history based on his 
interpretation of Thomas S. Kuhn’s The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions. His methodological reworking of 
basic concepts leads him into assertions and analyses that 
both reflect his aim of overturning conventional political 
wisdom and thoroughly misconstrue fundamental ad- 
vances made by Marx and Engels. He sports a “new 
paradigm” he is sure will provide an abundance of puzzle- 
solving theorems that can collectively topple Marx’s 
mistaken “science of revolution” (pp. 167, 168). Leftists 
swearing by the tried-and-true verities of Social Democ- 
racy or Bolshevism, or some watered-down reincarnation 
of them, will find their reasoning effectively neutralized, 
since Stratman does in fact turn these misconstructions 
on their interpreters. The prob- 
lem is that he originally got his 
understanding of Marxism from 
that sector, and his critique is 
directed at it. World socialists 
have always rejected these 
misconstructions. 

All question of “new para- 
digms” aside, however, his em- 
phasis on social control as the motor force of capitalism 
sacrifices capitalism’s economic aspects to a preoccupa- 
tion with “Marx's view of people” — and with it any 
ability to refer to an outside standard as a reality check. 
This results in some very fuzzy history, as we will see from 
the following account of the Factory Committees (Sovi- 
ets) that handed the October Revolution over to the 
Bolsheviks in 1917. “The Factory Committees had to be 
suppressed,” he asserts, “because they would have made 
rule by the Bolshevik elite unnecessary.” Furthermore, 

ff workers succeeded in maintaining ther ownership of the factones they 
had sewed, if they ran these factories for themselves, if they considered 
the revolution to be at an end, if they considered socialism to have been 
established — then there would have been no need for the revolutionary 
leadership of the Boishevks (Frederick Kaplan, Bolshevik Ideology, quoting 
an unknown wnter]. (p. 146) 

Considering the impossibility, in retrospect, of main- 
taining worker ownership or of converting de facto pos- 
session into formal, democratically administered own- 
ership, this is not true, and for two reasons: One, no 
widespread movement enjoying majority support existed 
in most of the world where capitalism had established 
itself; and second, it is extremely unlikely the Factory 
Committees would have survived a confrontation with 
either the peasant majority in Russia (who wanted land, 
not capitalist industry) or the European capitalist powers 
outside it, who would see in the abating of the bourgeois 
republic only an opportunity to install a regime favorable 


Stratman has discovered on 
his own what (world) socialists 
have been saying for many 


decades: leaders are the curse 
of the working class. 





to investment on their terms. Rule by some élite, in other 
words, was under the circumstances inevitable, and the 
Factory Committee mode of organizing society was, like 
the Paris Commune before it, an important but ephem- 
eral interlude with illuminating hints of what was pos- 
sible (and necessary). 

But, in the historical context, could workers have 
“maintained their ownership of the factories”? Socialism 
in One country is pure invention. The new society would 
have no way of defending itself against the economic and 
political opportunism of surrounding capitalist society, 
which has shed abundant examples of how it sees “primi- 
tive” people vis-a-v15 existing market conditions. 

Even supposing for the sake of argument that a worker- 
controlled economy (based, of course, on production for 
use and run democratically) could fend off the retrograde 
invasions that would probably follow, people would have 
to consume all their time and 
energy defending what they 
had won: the point of achieving 
a revolution would be largely 
nullified, and instability would 
create pressures to retreat toa 
more tenable position. The 
only viable supposition is one 
on which workers in not just 
one but many parts of the capitalist world eliminate more 
or less simultaneously the condition that keeps them 
enslaved: employment linked to the use of capital. 

If the Bolsheviks had not furnished the Factory Com- 
mittees a window of opportunity, would the latter have 
been able to do more than take possession of their 
workplaces? And would that have been sufficient to 
underwrite the success of the revolution? For a revolution 
to succeed simply because the revolutionists “considered 
the revolution to be at an end” overlooks the revolution- 
ary as well as the conservative importance of relations of 
production. Unless those relations are formally consoli- 
dated in some way, the revolution remains at risk, for the 
tendency will always be for people to fall back in doubrful 
cases on expedients they learned under capitalism; be 
cause every practical decision carries with it some theo- 
retical inertia, enough regressive low-level decision-mak- 
ing would eventually reopen the whole revolution to 
question. I am not suggesting this would in itself cause 
a reversion to capitalism, only that revolution is as much 
a product of what people understand as of what they do. 

While related problems with defining the concepts of 
revolution and consciousness constantly reappear in the 
author's studies of specific historical developments, these 

problems are a function of his critique of Marx, and of his 
pretension of replacing a “Marxist paradigm” with one of 
his own, rather than of any inherent flaws in his general 
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conception. This comes out if we ex- 
amine his explanation of his own ex- 
pression, “revolutionary democracy”: 


Throughout thes book |use the term ‘revolution 
Gry democracy to descrbe the soaety | bekeve 
we should am to create ... “Sodalism” focuses 
{00 Narrowly on economc arrangements to be 
8n adequate term, and in practice has meant 
litte more than planned capitatam. “Demo 
qatc soj@aksm™ and “socal democracy are 
terms for welfare capitalism, socal demooratc 
partes are senply soptesicated instruments of 
capnakst rula “Democacy,. to the extent that 
RK means ‘Tule by the peopie,” is the essential 
element in ineanngtu! socal change but does 
not by Itself convey that. to be democratic. a 
movement must be revolutionary. Thus Tevo 
jutionary democracy” What we mean by 
“revolubon’ then depends largely on our vew of 
people. Democatc revolution and truly demo- 
cGatc socety can only be based on a view of 
ordinary people as fit to rute sooety. (pp. 1. 2) 


Functionally, in fact, revolutionary 
democracy closely matches 
the (world) socialist notion 
of real democracy. 


. two values ... are fundamental 
to most people's ives and are 
crtcal to ceatng & new Sodaty. 
Most peopte bekeve in equality 
and m commytment to each other 
Revolutionary democracy means 
changing all the relationstsps and 
stitutions in society to reflect the 
values of solidanty and equality 

. Preasely because it is based on 
ordinary people as the makers of 
hestory, arevoluhonary democratic 
movement must openly chalienge 
capitakst goals, values, plans. 
poles and power wth ns own 
ravolutionary vision (pp. 3, 5} 


Much the same applies to his treat- 
ment of the concept of revolution: 
“Revolutionary consciousness,” he 
states, “consists of workers’ conscious- 
ness of themselves as the collective 
source of value in society and the 
source of revolution” (p. 271). 


To Lenin's poant, that the wortang class left to 
nself ts not capable of developing revolutionary 
congQousness, we reply. Yes, ft s capable. But 
the working class ts not left to ftself; its under 
constant attack by capitalist and Communst 
culture. The revotutionary consaousness whch 
workers develop spontaneously from the inter- 
action of thay values with thes experience fs 
constantly quashed before it can be further 
Geveloped, consolidated, expandad and spread, 
& & smothered before people can become 
conscous of ila sgnificance 


His prejudice against the economic 
dimension, however, amputates the 
objective, historical occurrence of 
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revolutions, leaving him with con- 
sciousness, abstractly defined and in- 
dependent of historical benchmarks, 
as the arbiter of revolution, As a re 
sult, he frequently thinks he is de 
scribing revolutions when all he does 
is outline a tendency in that direction, 
one almost always expressing itself as 
a movement to improve capitalist so- 
ciety. Thus, he believes, 


the Russian Revolution of October 1917 marked 
the first time in history that a revolution of the 
working class — of workers in ther factones 
8nd peasants in thes fields, solders at the front 
and sailors in ther fleets — succeeded The 
régime of the Czar hed collapsed before the 
aroused populace m February; 1 was replaced 
by a reform goverment of mdustnatsts, hig 
landowners and {eral artstocats, led by 
Alexander Kerensky. (9.142 ) 


His prejudice against the 
economic dimension, however, 
amputates the objective, 
historical occurrence of 


revolutions, leaving him with 
consciousness, abstractly 
defined and independent of 

historical benchmarks, as the — 

arbiter of bebe 2 





Granted he means the “success” of 
the workers and peasants in over- 
throwing the Tsar's government in 
February was crowned only in Octo- 
ber, this is still well off the mark. 
What kind of success was it that tore 
control of the revolution out of their 
hands by transferring the government 
first to the capitalist sharks and then 
toa régime that “proved to be another 
form of elite control”? And if we are 
going to be full of admiration for the 
workers in their soviets, were they 
making a revolution to abolish the 
wages system? If Stratman wants us 
to conclude that such an objective 
was not really what they were mak- 
ing a revolution for (since this would 
have played into the hands of the 


masters by transfernng to “external” 


sources their inspiration an 
tion, denying their aspiration t 
ity and solidarity), on what ¢g 
should we consider the workers 
lutionary? 
Moreover, since Stratman kn 
that Lenin thought workers « 
of nothing beyond “trade-union 
sciousness” when left to act on 
own, he must also know that | 
considered party democracy in 
Social-Democrat-led fight to 
throw the Tsar “a dangerou: 
useless toy.” Lenin expressed 
opinions in his pamphlet, Whar 
be done? A party sanctioning v 
like these is incapable of champio 
a democratic revolution as Stratr 
himself defines it; bur more im 
tantly from a socialist perspec 
the revolution unlucky enough 
depend on such champions is eit! 
doomed or imaginary, depending o 
who is proposing it. 

At the general level, agai 
Stratman’s views on consciousn 
correspond to the world social 
viewpoint on revolution as the c 
scious and deliberate achievement 
society's working majority in ema 
cipating itself from the yoke of 
employment servitude imposed 
capital. He writes: 


inrevolutionary democracy, political con: 

NESS tS not technical knowledge of the syster 
but a way of thinking about and relating tc 
Other people. Political consciousness is va 
laden and value-based: it expresses anc 
flects human relationships based on so ty 
and equality. The fundamental ideas of revo 
tionary Gemooracy and the relatonshi 
which these ideas are embedded and expressed 
are déeply intertwined In the life of the wor 
class. They consist of an understandng 
people and socety inseparable from certain 
Shared goals for human socety, certain shared 
beliefs In what soaety should be lke. The) 
Cannot be the products of economic “experts 
ar the property of a political party separate 
from the working class. Politica! conscousness 
iS the organe product of people worung t 
gether to create the bases of human iife, w 
then reflect upon the meaning of their acto 











When he says, however, that “the 
problem is that the working class does 
not know what it knows,” he sounds 
at first as & he is approximating the 
Marxian concept of fetishism, as Marx 








developed it in The German Ideology 

and, later, Capital: 
The knowledge, insights and conscousness 
among people is broken into many pieces; 
everyone has at least a bit of the whole truth, 
but the bits and pieces of collective knowledge 
have not been brought together into a critical 
mass, a whole vision to transform the worid. 
People remain unsure of what they know, 
because what they know contradicts everything 
that they have been taught Because they are 
not together to confrm the validty of what they 
each know and to assemble it into a whole, the 
earth-shaking, world-creating sgnificance of ther 
knowledge is hidden trom view. (p. 272) 

But the conceit that this represents 
the insight of a new paradigm drives 
him instead through one needless de- 
tour after another. I will examine the 
case of the Diggers, who materialized 
during the course of the 
English Revolution of the 
17th Century with “a Dec- 
laration to the Powers of 
England, and to all the 
Powers of the World,” writ- 
ten by Gerard Winstanley, 
to denounce the idea “That 
one branch of mankind 
should rule over another” 
(“The True Levellers Stan- 
dard Advanced”). They originated 
within the Leveller opposition to the 
increasingly unequal distribution of 
land in England dating from the 
Norman Conquest (1066); the Lev- 
ellers took the occasion of Cromwell’s 
rise to power to strike a blow for the 
reversal of this trend. 

The Levellers were the forerunner 
of today’s Left, confronting the emerg- 
ing Whig squirearchy, landowners “of 
the middling sort” practicing an eco- 
nomic discipline akin to that of the 
Puritans in religion. This newer gen- 
try in turn characteristically opposed 
a crown policy catering to the old pre- 
commercial landed aristocracy (“the 
Free-holders or Landlords”) and con- 
tested the latter’s control of the state. 
The Diggers, who called themselves 
the “True Levellers,” sent their mani- 
festo to the army’s General Council to 
justify their nonviolent efforts at open- 
ing the common lands to farming by 
ordinary people and in particular their 






But 


Stratman’s statement that the 
Diggers “had already perceived 
much of [capitalism's] content,” 


project of digging up “Georges-Hill 
and the waste Ground thereabouts, 
and to sow Corn, and to eat bread 
together by the sweat of our brows.” 

What made them dangerous was 
their demand to end the accelerating 
practice of enclosure (consolidation of 
land holdings) and, in the name of 
egalitarianism, keeping the common 
lands open to all persons regardless of 
their rank in society (“looking upon 
each other, as equals in the Creation” 
having the right to “live as Comfort- 
ably as the Landlords that live in their 
Inclosures”). Winstanley’s document 
refers numerous times to this as “mak- 
ing the Earth a Common Treasury.” 








rather than simply accept 


we might ask who the 
“capitalists” were. 


Stratman, toillustrate his new para- 
digm, attempts to reverse the relation 
between increasing inequality result- 
ing from the gathering onslaught of 
land monopolization and the action 
of the Diggers at a moment when the 
enclosers were maneuvering to cap- 
ture Parliament, i.e., making a revolu- 
tion. He is right to say that the Dig- 
gers were revolutionaries and that 
they spoke for the best instincts of 
humanity, saying what people every- 
where would say if only they could 
manage to put all the pieces together 
and articulate it. But his new para- 
digm requires him to encumber him- 
self with all sorts of anti-Marxist para- 
phernalia — chief among which is an 
absurd theory that consciousness his- 
torically “precedes” revolutions: 


According to the Marnust view of tstary, mass 
rejection of caprtahst values and relatons 
could not have developed until a full-blown 
industnal economy had produced a proletanat 
which had expenenced captafist exploitation 
and been driven, on the basis of apposng 
interests, to oppose it But the Dggers under- 


stood the nature of capitakst ralatons before 
these relations had produced any substantial 
economic effects. The vision and the con 


sciousness of the Diggers do not seem to have 
been the less real for not yet having expen- 
enced the still-develaping forms of capitalist 
exploitation, they had akeady perceived much 
of its content — enough, that is, to reject ft as 
a form of socal organization or a set of values 
fit for human beings. (p. 247) 


He bases this exposition on Christo- 
pher Hill’s account of the Diggers, 
The World Turned Upsde Down. 
But rather than simply accept 
Stratman’s statement that the Dig- 
gers “had already perceived much of 
{capitalism’s} content,” we might ask 
who the “capitalists” were. The same 
Christopher Hill, in another essay, 
The English Revolution, 16.40, writes 

that 


the northern and western parts of England 
remained relatvely untouched by the new com- 
meraal spsit radiating from London and the 
Ports; but in the south and east many landown- 
ers were beginning to explo thes estates ina 
new way ... Now, with the development of the 
Capitalist mode of production within the struc 
ture of feudalism, many landowners began 
either to market that portion of the produce of 
thew estates whch was not consumed by ther 
farmhes, or to lease ther lands to a farmer who 
could produce for the market So landowners 
came to regard thes estates In a new kent: as 
a source af money prof, of profits that were 
elastic and could be increased (TER. pp. 15, 16) 


They were predominantly rising 
gentleman farmers, eventually Whigs 
in their politics, who had seen a chance 
to become wealthy and powerful by 
stealing their neighbors’ lands. The 
enormous unhoused and wandering 
population of England in the 17th 
century forms a stark backdrop to the 
political struggles that the moneyed 
classes were conducting among them- 
selves — to see who would get to walk 
off with the right to exploit the poor. 
Hill continues: 

A new kind of farmer was thus emerging in the 

Home Counbes — the capitahst farmer. He 

mught be a pwate or a slave- trader, a respect 

able City merchant who had done well in ow- 
rants Of a country clothing capitalist in any 
case he was looking for a safe nvestment for 
his profits, and one that would at the same 
ume give ten socal standing ... But the new 
farmer might be a feudal lord drawn by the pull 
of a near-by market and adie to raise capital to 
reorganise the management of hs estates: or 
he might be a lessee from the richer stratum of 
the peasantry. (TER, p. 17) 
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The poor knew what the problem 
was, and the Diggers banded together 
to raise the “forbidden” issue. 
Stratman, with his focus on social 
control, correctly perceives this, but 
his thesis that it presents a problem 
for “the Marxist view of history” is 
mistaken. 

Marxism, first of all, does not come 
equipped with a “view of history.” 
This is something Stratman either 
made up or got from his exposure to 
the Leninist belief system. It comple- 
ments his tendency to ascribe to capi- 
talism a “model” which he thinks 
bears equating with this complex, 
amorphousentity he calls “Marxism.” 
Individual Marxists all have their own 
views on the subject of history — 
Marx included. Marsasm is only a 
methodology used to analyze human 
society. The new paradigm takes um- 
brage at what it considers Marx's 
condescending attitude toward the 
“little people.” 













Marx and Engels had been aware, of course, If 
not of the extent and depth, at least of the 
eustence of the Leveler movement wich Hill 
Gescrbes. They referred to such movements as 
“utopian.” because, at the ime of these early 
movements, the economic conditions whch in 
thew view would have made possble the real- 
ization of the social viston of such movements 
had not yet developed ... But the second 
revoluvonin seventeenth century England wach 
Hill desobes was not 4 mere utoplan aeam. 
The proposals of the Dggers for communal 
cultivation of the soll, for the extension of 
education to all, and for the rapid development 
and dssemmation of scientific knowledge were 
mot omy que within the realm of possbility, 
they were exactly what was needed to develop 
the economy. (pp. 246, 247) 


To the extent that existing 
conditions stand in the way of 
something’s realization, we can 
legitimately describe the 
corresponding program of change 
as “utopian,” since until 
conditions actually do favor its 
implementation, it remains a 
reality only in potential form. 


Common ownership (socialism), as 
a system of society replacing the capi- 
talist system of society, requires a 
global scale on which to occur. If the 
Diggers were “ordinary working 
people,” they had already become a 
working class; they could then and 
there, had conditions permitted, have 
established a system of common own- 
ership anywhere. But does the percep- 
tion of a few individuals caught up in 
an engulfing (bourgeois) revolution 
against human nature suffice to ac- 
complish a revolution for it? A revo- 
lution for a human world being a 
revolution against capital, workers 
everywhere else — wherever capital- 
ism posed people the same dilemma of 
poverty or starvation — would have 
to have been present and ready to do 
the same, and in sufficiently large 
numbers to turn their views into 
“working in a new world” (in Kuhn's 
phrase). 

Could the Diggers have prevailed, 
then? The very fact 
that they could not 
succeed in communi- 
cating their program 
to the disparate popu- 
lations inhabiting the 
British Isles (Ireland 
had only recently come 
under the English 
yoke) is why Marx and 
Engels concluded such 
a program was prema- 
ture: too many ob- 
stacles existed to every- 
one getting, let alone 
acting on, the message. Christopher 
Hill confirms that “bad communica- 
tions still prevented the full develop- 
ment of a national market, restricted 
the possibilities of division of labour 
and so of capitalist developments in 
agriculture” (TER, p. 18). 

Supposing even so the “Digger Revo- 
lution” actually did establish itself in 
Cromwell's England — would they 
have been joined by the (long defeated) 
German peasants, who, according to 
Engels in The Peasant War in Ger- 








many, had a century earlier f 
Thomas Minzer and the Anz 
into a collision with the es 
order? Would Cromwell (wh 
very succinctly for the nev 
class) have found it in himself to 
step out of the way and let hur 
reason Once again take over in 
world? Whether or not the Di 
had ever heard of the peasant 
Germany, how would they have 
aged to talk the rest of the knowr 
unknown world into reorganizi 
variety of exploitative social orc 
that then existed (capitalism was« 
the newest), so that ordinary 5 
could mun society as their hum: 
telligence dictated? 

Instead of considering these im 
tant logistical questions (which, 
from being technical in charz 
form part of the scaffolding of 
human intelligence, just as pe 
thoughts form part of material co 
tions), Stratman has concentrated 
the factor of technological change 2 
arbitrarily assigned that to the “Ma 
ist model” as its “view of history.” | 
himself certainly understands the d 
parity between what is needed an 
what is currently feasible, as he de 
onstrates in the chapter on his tang 
with the Boston school system. To th 
extent that existing conditions st 
in the way of something’s rea/:z. 
we can legitimately describe the c: 
sponding program of change as “t 
Plan,” since — until conditions a 
ally do favor its implementatio 
remains a reality only in pote 
form, and even then only to thee 
that individuals actually articula 

“Utopian” socialism, as a 
ment, was only an intuitive, p 
ture version of scientific soci: 
Implying that Marx and F 
equated “utopian” with logical 
historically impossible, Stratmar 
on to infer that they used the ter 
refer solely to economic condit 
The emerging English gentry of t 
period proved to be a pool of econc 
cally (and often religiously and pol 
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cally) aggressive pioneer capitalist 
farmers, and the system of production 
whose development they spearheaded 
was just as fully developed as it was 
possible to be to describe it as fea- 
turing capitalist relations (of produc- 
tion). The Diggers were their creation: 
dispossessed yeomen who were being 
or had been forced off the land and 
into the towns. 

To the extent that the fact of dispos- 
session was an act of violence against 
their neighbors, the gentry certainly 
had created a problem of “passive 
masses.” But that does not mean Marx 
or Engels simply swallowed the data 
whole. Yes, the plan put forth by the 
Diggers was exactly what was needed 
to develop the economy. But they 
would not even have been there if 
someone had not evicted or threat- 
ened them (or legally swindled 
them); and it is very germane to 
ask, what would have been their 
consciousness if no one had dis- 
turbed them in their niche? For that 
is exactly why no one else echoed 
their call. 

The suggestion, finally, that 
people might “develop the 
economy” as the Diggers demanded 
is a conundrum, since it ignores 
that here was a tale af two revolu- 
tions, the first of which created the 
second and proved the stronger of the 
iwo. If Stratman wants to use the 
Diggers as an example of how “class 
consciousness drives political and eco- 
nomic development and creates possi- 
bilities for social transformation” (p. 
249), what role does he assign to the 
developing class consciousness of the 
capitalist class in this formative pe- 
riod of its history (for the English 
Revolution was most certainly their 
work)? Presumably his formula does 
not work only for the working class. 

If that is true, then Bntain’s enclosure 
movement has to rate as appropriate 
for its time, and the conversion of 
growing numbers of peasant farmers 





into some preliminary form of work- 
ing class (victimized by the developing 
gentry) must have been desirable 
Here is another difficulty with 
Stratman’s “new paradigm.” No 
sooner does it leave the safe harbor of 
the working class and its revolution 
than it meets with the stormy ques- 
tion of how to account for the evolu- 
tion of the class struggle and the suc- 
cession of ruling classes surrounding 
history on all sides. It is a question for 
whose discussion Marx prepared him- 
self very thoroughly. Putting the ques- 
tion of social control and the criterion 
of class consciousness before the eco- 
nomic basis of the class struggle, by 
comparison, radically undermines the 
application of any methodology. 


No socialist would take 
exception to the author's 
general assertion that the 
struggle to humanize (or 


more historically, to re- 
humanize) the world is a 
force constrained only by 

prevailing conditions. 





All things considered, however, no 
socialist would take exception to the 
author’s general assertion that the 
struggle to humanize(or more histon- 
cally, to rehumanize) the world is a 
force constrained only by prevailing 
conditions, held in check by various 
combinations of factors. Wherever 
conditions do allow, this struggle 
moves forward. 

Nor would socialists find fault with 
the author’s qualifying as revolution- 
ary the ongoing efforts of people to 
reshape their world in a way that 
makes it fit for human beings. Our 
criterion, however, is the definitive 
point of changeover, a “non-cumula- 


tive developmental episode” (as Kuhn 
puts it) in which everyone at s 
point recognizes that the revolution 


succes 





in human consciousness has 
fully translated itself into ob 
statistical results. The object of social- 
ist Organizing, and eventually, elec- 
toral activities, is to prod society to 
reach that destination. All other 
destinations along the way are inap- 
propriate stopovers: ] am speaking, of 
course, of reforms aimed at patching 
up capitalism. 

Stratman labors under the double 
misapprehension that he needs a para- 
digm to get there and that his unin- 
tended parody of historical material- 
ism provides him with the opportu- 
nity to propose a “paradigm shift” 
that will precipitate a scientific 
revolution in the “science of revo- 
lution.” As I suggest elsewhere, 
reading Kuhn in the spint of his 
own work points toward a 
different result: Ordinary work- 
3 





active, 











ing people gain the consciousn 
of themselves as practutioners of 
social science defined broadly, 
thereby exploding the old, nar- 
row, income-centered concepts of 
occupation and profession. The 
follow-up to this awakening 3s 
both revolution and new (or first) 


paradigm. 
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WHY Is 
THERE A 
JUNGLE OUT 
THERE? 


The parasite is a most for- 
tunate individual. He 
probably inherited his 
wealth from a long line of 
ancestors dating back to the 
Mayflower. He hires the 
best brains in the country to 
manage his business while 
he enjoys life as he pleases. 
He contributes to the nght 
campaigns to make sure 
that all the laws are passed 
in his favor. The govern- 
ment belongs to him, witha 
mighty military looking af- 
ter him at home and abroad. 

At home, his government 
conuols the workers’ “real 
wage” (what it will buy) 
very nicely, thank you! ff 
and when the worker gets a 
raise in wages, he is system- 
atically robbed of any in- 
crease by the application of 
new taxes and the ever- 
present inflation. He is al- 
ways playing catch-up. 

No one is immune from 
the effects of capitalism. 
You may have noticed in 
the news the ternble exist- 
ence that workers all over 
the world are forced to en- 
dure: starvation, poverty, 
fighting everywhere — all 
for the lack of money? Isn’t 
it strange there is no lack of 
idle workers? In a sane soci- 
ety money would not be 
necessary. The goods the 
worker produces would be 
freely available to him — 
people would not even be 
workers. Everyone would 
share equally in the world’s 
resources with their five bil- 
lion neighbors. 


When you are sitting in 
your easy chair with adrink 
in one hand and the remote 
control in the other, watch- 
ing the news, do you ever 
feel a twinge of guilt? Don’t 
you wish you could put a 
stop to the misery? Youcan, 
you know: just vote for so- 
cialism, for common own- 
ership and democratic con- 
trol of the means of wealth 
production. 

How did you like my sob 
story? 


RAGGED- 
TROUSERED 
ABOLITIONISTS 


I challenge you to sort 
this mess out: 

Let me leave you with a 
picture of worldwide capi- 
talism that is easy to under- 
stand. First, this planet is 
home to 5 billion of us hu- 
mans, made up of a vast 
mayjonty of workers, along 
with their bosses, the capi- 
talists — “have-nots” and 
“haves.” The capitalist, no 
matter where he resides or 
does business, finds that he 
must compete in the world’s 
marketplace in order to sur- 
vive at what hedoes. World- 
wide, this economy pro- 
duces all the commodities 
and services known to man. 
Commodities range from 
paper-clips to jumbo ets, 
while services cover many 
activities: postal workers, 
firefighters, maintenance, 


the medical profession. 
etc. All manner of trades 
are necessary to aghicve 
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the Morld's far- 
ima rofit in 
the process. 

The production of com- 
modities is really inciden- 
tal to the main objective, 
that of making a profit, 
which is embodied in the 
commodity during its 
manufacture, and realizing 
the profit by its ultimate 
sale. No sale equals no 
profit, and, conversely, lack 
of a profit opportunity 
equals no sale. You can’t 
have one without the other. 
Profits can only be made by 
the exploitation of the 
worker.* To put it as sim- 
ply as possible: the worker’s 
day is usually eight hours 
long, but he is paid for only 
about two of them. This 
robbery is necessary to 
propagate the capitalist eco- 
nomic system; end the rob- 
bery, and you end “wage 
slavery” and capitalism, 
with its haves and have- 
nots. Workers exchange 
their labor-power, their 
mental and physical ener- 
gies, for the value necessary 
to replace them — food, 
clothing and shelter. The 
length of the working day is 
the problem. Workers, with 
the aid of modern machin- 
ery, produce wealth far in 
excess of their needs. This 
surplus value accrues to the 
boss. 

This condition produces 
objectors like the socialist 
party, whose sole objective, 
apart from showing work- 
ers how this robbery takes 
place, is to challenge them 
to end it immediately. It 









reminds me of the general 
who swore he didn’t force 


his men to fight; he simply 
marched them into enemy 
range, put a rifle in their 
hands and let them make up 
their own minds. The capi- 
talist is forced to ride 
roughshod over anyone 
who interferes with his 
quest for profits. He must 
compete to survive. The so- 
cialist will be doing him a 
favor by putting an end to 
the profit system: we will 
certainly offer him a much 
better life than he provides 
us. 
The future offers a bleak 
outlook: more slumps and 
more severe ones, with the 
threat of wars always loom- 
ing over us as bosses vie 
with one another for the 
surplus value produced by 
the workers around the 
globe, the “ragged-trousered 
philanthropists” (I remem- 
ber a book with that title, 
many years ago). 

Can you sort out this 
mess? I hope so.... 


TO INSANITY... 


Have you noticed that 
wherever there is a dollar to 
be made someone is going to 
make it? Whether legally or 
otherwise. For instance, 
there is the auto mechanic 
who does unnecessary work 
on your car ... who will 
sometimes sabotage the car 
to ensure that he will see 
you in another month or so; 
the doctor who performs 
unnecessary tests or opera- 
tions, who gets kickbacks 
from hospitals and drug 
manufacturers; the police 
person who looks the other 
way, fora price — who will 
arrest a person who pro- 
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Wives tlre easiest conviction, 
Whether guilty or nor — 
Who keeps a “throw-away” 
in handy in case he shoots 
am unarmed suspect; the 
} person who is most 
ipratified if he sells the un- 
suspecting a lemon; the fi- 
fal wizard who is able 
Operate on the shady side 
the law and bilk you of all 
ir savings. 
bis almost impossible to 
ipe the pitfalls of capital- 
sometime during your 
lime. These con-men are 
S in their respective 
ds, and no matter how 
Wary we might be, we are 
imized periodically. I’ve 
fd it said that almost 
yone can be tempted if 
Sbribe is large enough. 
are exceptions, of 
fse, but one wonders 
Bre their conscience in- 
wenes. Consider the drug 
usher who contributes to 
ig many lives for the 
ighty dollar. 
Gialism will eliminate 
leabove automatically, 
Use the system will op- 
Without money and 
mulation of wealth 
ibe impossible. Indeed, 
@desire for more than one 
ls will be a sign of idi- 











































... AND 
BEYOND! 


fet a sardonic chuckle 
Some of the unem- 
nent figures that the 
mment likes to share 
jus. They tend to brag 
the rate gets down 
Six percent, when it 
id indicate that the 
y is healthy. I notice 
that they Dow 
about 550 points 


*s that there 
ks who are un- 
certain about the economy. 

The unemployment rate 
doesn’t concern meas much 
as the minimum wage 
There are millions of folks 
who cannot possibly “make 
a living,” without help, on 
that income, especially 
when forced to work short 


shifts, broken shifts 








wages and salaries are deter- 
mined by supply and de- 
mand. If you are an excel- 
lent basketball or football 
player you may demand 
two or three million a year, 
but only if someone needs 
you... 

There is little solace for 
the underpaid in a situation 
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and “be 
available when 
we need you, buddy” 
type jobs. 

You may think that these 
underpaid folks could im- 
prove their position in soci- 
ety if they chose to study 
and learna profession? How 
quaint! Suppose everyone 
was qualified to hold a bet- 
ter than average job, but 
alas, the only jobs available 
were the very ones that pay 
minimum wage. What does 
one do in situations like 
that? They would have to 
be filled by those highly 
skilled folks who we have 
urged to study and improve 
their position in society. I 
think I recall that some col- 
lege graduates were ob- 
served washing dishes in 
some restaurant. So you 
must understand the basic 
rules of capitalism, to wit: 


of this sort. No matter that 
a floor sweeper is just as 
necessary as the plant engi- 
neer, in the overall opera- 
tion of the plant. The job 
that requires no special skill 
can easily be filled, whereas 
a good engineer may be hard 
to find. 

This is the way Capital- 
ism operates. It is not the 
ideal way, however. We 
Socialists can offer a differ- 
ent criterion: “From each 
according to their abilities, 
to each according to their 
needs.” This is the life-style 
I want. Are you ready for it? 

Both the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain and the 
World Socialist Party of the 
U.S. have been around a 
long time... the SPGB since 
1904. They were there when 





Lenin took office in Russia 
and they told the world then 
that Russia was not yet 
ready to accept Socialism. 
History has proven us right. 
No country has yet accom- 
plished that feat, for it must 
be a worldwide effort, with 
many countries involved. 
One wonders if the 
human race will survive. 


The Socialist Party, some 


= ses 








years ago, offered 
us a choice — “So- 
cialism or Social 
Extinction,” and J 
cannot help think- 
ing of Marx’s prediction: 
“Capital not only lives upon 
labor, but like a Lord, drags 
with it to the grave the 
corpses of its slaves.” 


WHAT IS A 
WAGE-SLAVE? 


Let us examine Marx’s 
economic theories. He is 
credited with the discovery 
of “surplus value” and how 
to evaluate it. He pointed 
out that what the employee 
sold tothe employer was his 
“power to labor.” What he 
sold was his “mental and 
physical energies” and fur- 
thermore he sold them for 
what they were worth, 
namely, the amount of 


food, clothing and shelter 


Continues on next page 
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MUSINGS — Continued from previous page 








Necessary to maintain and replace it. 
Marx determined that anything pro- 
duced over the value of the worker's 
wages was “surplus value” and ac- 
crued to the employer. 

During feudal times the worker 
was allowed to work a strip of land 
for his own use providing he worked 
a similar strip for lord and master. 
The rate of exploitation was obv- 
ously 100 percent. Today, if a worker 
labor for eight hours a day and his 
wages represent only two hours of 
the day's work, the rate of exploita- 
tion is 200 percent. If his wages rep- 
resent only one hour of the work day, 
then he is exploited at the rate of 400 
percent, and though this is deplorable 
on the surface we must notice that he 
still gets a living wage, whereas the 
employer, though he gets more com- 
modities, they do not represent much 
more “value.” He is obliged to sell 
many more items to realize the same 
profit 

The market will eventually restrict 
his production and workers will be 
come redundant. As fewer workers 
are exploited, the employer must ex- 
pect less profits and more expenses 
because of increased unemployment. 
As Marx puts it, “Capital is concen- 
trated into fewer hands.” “The expro- 
priators become expropriated.” One 
can see the effects in the daily news, 
with the reports of merging, 
downsizing and the closure of facto- 
ries inone country and the opening of 

factories in other countnes where la- 
bor is cheaper. I might point out that 
this is a relatively brief respite from 
the inevitable end of another eco- 
nomic order. Such is man’s progres- 
sion. 

It will be interesting to see how the 
world’s politicians can wriggle out of 
the problems that the foreseeable fu- 
ture promises. The pie is getting 
smaller, and something always has to 
give. Modern “wage-slaves,” nor- 
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mally dependent on a job and wages 
for a living, will depend more and 
more on the ability of the master class 
to support them in their hour of need. 
Something the master class and their 
government may not be able to do 
adequately. Those wage slaves that do 
not represent any economic worth 
may be neglected and left totheir own 
devices. For instance, those unfortu- 
nates in the outback of Australia, 
Afnca, Cambodia and other isolated 
places. 

More problems affecting the world 
in general will rear their ugly heads. 
There is always the threat of wars 
with the new technology and the old; 
the globe-warming problem; and of 
course, there are countries that go 
bankrupt and must be helped so that 
the capitalist system is not jeopar- 
dized. Much like a poker game, when 
one person wins all the money, the 


only way torestart the game, 
the winnings back so that the 
can continue. 

Become a Socialist and en 
show. It is becoming hilarious 


EDITOR'S COMMENT. Even x 
companies style themselves 
profit, this only means their 
prof tt ts supposed to equal zero; t! 
still remain perfectly free to cai 
on the process of exploitation a 
though they were pursuing the ob 
tive of clearing a net prof it. The 
concept of profit we define, at 
events, through its function in wea 
production, as surplus value gener 
ated by workers using their abi 
rather than as amply a return 
capital invested. 











Dr. 


he notion of a vanguard party of disciplined 

professional revolutionaries in no way completes 

Marx’s analysis of capitalist production. In fact, 
it directly undermines the identification between party 
and class that Marx considered essential to the working 
class's emancipating itself. An organization of profes- 
sional revolutionaries by definition becomes a party that 
acts for the working class. The whole concept of a 
vanguard party abrogates the autonomy of the working 
class acting as a conscious majority. Lenin was not being 
haughty when he argued, in What is to be Done?, that 











Marx and Mr. 


workers, left to themselves, could develop only trade 
union consciousness: if he was to have an organization of 
professional revolutionaries, an autonomous working 
class would be a horrible nuisance for the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labor Party (RSDLP). His diatribe against 
the Mensheviks spelled this out very plainly. 

Such a party, with even the very best intentions, could 
never be more than an academic adjunct toa real working- 
class revolution. With Lenin’s plans at first to support the 
introduction of a bourgeois republic and later, in the 


midst of war, to take it over, the simple logic of the 
situation, as the record makes clear, 


pointed toward the speedy demise of 
any workers’ revolution if workers 
should ever put their trust in the 
Bolsheviks. Stratman (rather miracu- 
lously, considering his own foolish 
magnanimity toward Lenin) learned 
to understand how anti-working-class 
the Bolsheviks really were — a policy 
not forced by circumstances, but de- 
veloped at Lenin’s prodding. Lenin 
was the enemy of the Russian work- 
ing class. Stratman’s understanding, 
on the other hand, shows its uneven- 
ness in the following statement: 


Lenin's conception of the nature androle of the 
Party. and of the content of pobtical con 
sciousness — knowledge of the “laws of cap» 
‘aks’ and the effects of (her operation on all 
of soaety — faithfully refected Marx's idea of 
“the soence of revolution” (p. 167) 

Where Marx speaks of a class mak- 
ing a revolution, he means — in this 
context — that class is the active 
subject, that the individuals who 
work for a living are the ones who 
initiate, control and develop the revo- 
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lutionary changeover. This means un 
equivocally that no political organi- 
zation, not even one professing its 
undying love for working people, can 
fill workers’ heads with ideas and 
motivations, lead them to the revolu- 
tion or generally substitute itself for 
the entire class as the instigator of 
revolution — and still remain part of 
the working class. Stratman can pro- 
duce no evidence, except perhaps his 
own recollections of belonging to such 
an organization, that Lenin's “im- 
provements” “faithfully reflected 
Marx’s idea of ;‘the science of revolu- 
uion.”” This he is just making up. 


He seems, however, to have swung 


from supporting the myth that Lenin 


lined up worshipfully behind Marx, 


as a technician implementing the 


oracles of a visionary, to simply at- 


tacking it, never once stopping to 


consider whether Lenin might not 


have been an outright fraud as a 
Marxist. Marx advocated socialism 
(common ownership) worldwide, 
starting with European society, as the 
result of the working class abolishing 
its own relation of dependence on 
capital. If Russian workers needed to 
put on the armor of undemocratic 
professionalism to achieve socialism, 
then socialism could not be achieved 
just yet. But Stratman has another 


interpretation: 


Lenin's peat contrbubon to Mandsm was to 
Show that poftca! conscousness. developed 
and risseminated ttyvough a dsapiined party of 
professional revolutionanes. s [he decmive fac 
tor nm Manat revolution. With hss ceation of 
@ vanguard party dedicated to the task of 
revotuton, Leren suppted to Manusm the wial 
element K was msaing: conecous human sub- 
jects who by (her own actions could create the 
conditons for revolutionary change. (. 143) 
Stratman may be pardoned for 
thinking that this appeal to profes- 
sionalism meets Kuhn's terms for the 
maturity of a science and its readiness 
for a paradigm change, if he in fact 
thought that. Were it true, however, 
the next paradigm change would fea- 
ture increased professionalization 


rather than learning from the people, 
which actually humbles the experts 
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and trims off much of their nuts-and- 
bolts virtuosity. Entrusting the over 
throw of capitalism to professional 
experts is at all events a contradiction 
in terms: if consciousness is the key, 
noone can have the workers thoughts 
but the workers themselves — and 
this means autonomous organization. 
Lenin's only contnbution to Marx- 
ism (and it was by no means a great 
one) was a black eye, a fat lip and a 
“doctor’s bill.” 

Unfortunately, the only product of 
Dr. Lenin's laboratory seems to have 
been a Frankenstein’s monster: 


Indeed, the whole concept 
of a “proletarian state” is a 
joke: it is not a Marxist idea 


at all. It is certainly laced 
with a combination of fraud 
and self-deception. 





RS no mstake that. whatever ther dstortions 
of socialist revolution as Marx and others 
emmamoned ft, only Manast-Lenasst partes have 
Succeeded in malang revolutions based on 
Manasm. The world wade nfluance of the Bo!- 
Sheva in the wake of the Russan Revoluton 
was not amply 8 funcbon of the prestge they 
e@noyad as the leaders of the frst successful 
workers’ revolubon. Rt was a function of the fact 
Mat onty they had discovered how 10 practoe 
Manasm as a saence of revolution [p. 168) 
Indeed, the whole concept of a “pro- 
letarian state” is a joke: it is not a 
Manast idea at all. It is certainly laced 
with a combination of fraud and self- 
deception. Socialism is communism, 
on the other hand; another synonym 
for itis “common ownership.” A state, 
as Marx pointed out more than once, 
expresses no real “general interest”; 
any claim that any class has to speak 
for society as a whole is inherently 
counterfeit; and that includes the 
working class. Because Lenin was not 
a qualified Marxist, he could easily 
paper this little problem over. Tohave 
knowingly and consciously opted to 
have his Bolsheviks rule over a class 
society while announcing eventual 
preparations for the abolition of class 
rule makes him guilty of the most 


brazen contempt for Ma: 

Ii he was really applying 
“model,” he had to say that sox 
was not immediately on the ag 
but saying this would have cos 
Bolsheviks worker and peasant s 
port. As a good Social Democrat 
could not abide that thought. Nor 
hesacritice the opportunity of contr« 
ling a state to the rigors of communist 
logic or a communist policy. 

If Stratman knows these were real 
proto-capitalists running an ob\ 
ously capitalist show, argues th: 
Capitalism makes for bad social : 
ence (which incriminat 
those who use social 
ence to defend it) and 
recognizes that th 
“revolutions” were bog 
operations whose 
nipulative character 
plicitly invalidated the 
—why does he not sa} 

A more thorough grounc 
ing in Marxian soc 
theory, would eliminate 
this problem, if he cared to pursue it 

His evaluation of Leninism on page 
169 is scientifically and historically 
tissue of inaccuracies: 








For all ts dsastrous effects [sic), | 
represents an histonc advance in the 
fevolubonary thought, and in the 
human beings to become the consa: 
Of history. The vary reason that the Bolshe 
under Lenin's leadership, were able to p' 
Gecerve role in the Russian Revoluton. is 
‘Only Lenmist doctrine showed the possbility 

the means witten Manusm for conscious hu: 
‘SuDjecté 10 understand and to maste the! 
unfolding forces of class society m revoluto 
Bry ange. Manast-Leninist partes have s 
Céededin leading revolutions to the extent t 
they Nave understood the capacty of human 
CONSGOUSNESS and intiative to shape history 








This may reflect Stratman’s former 
politics, but to socialists who pointed 
out the real nature of Leninism from 
the outset (1918), it sounds more like 
tripe. The Bolsheviks did not unde 
stand “the capacity of human co 
sciousness and initiative to shape his 
tory.” Philosophically speaking, they 
Were — under Lenin’s influence — « 
Pack of charlatans who deliberatel; 
limited themselves to introducing re 














forms whose effects they knew would 
make them powerful men — all the 
while letting on before the rest of the 
world’s working class that “ulti- 
mately” they planned to engineer the 
“higher stage” of “full communism.” 
In the 60s they actually began to issue 
the most incredible nonsense about 
how the “lower stage” was almost 
finished and the “higher stage” was 
about to be implemented. Can any- 
one who deploys such shabby PR 
gimmicks have any insight into the 
workings of human consciousness? 
Lenm . bekeved that workers have no goals or 
vision but ther own selfinterest. With other 
Prominent Marxists, ne bebeved that revolu 
tionary ideas come nol from workers but from 
intellectuals (p. 144). 

It was not Marx 
but Lenin who pro- 
nounced the infa- 
mous dictum that, 
“left to themselves, 
workers are capable 
only of trade-union 
consciousness”; it 
was Marx (not 
Lenin) who, in tell- 
ing workers to go 
ahead and abolish the 
condition that made 
them slaves (the 
wages system), im- 
plied that workers were failing to live 
up to their revolutionary potential if 
they remained mired ina “trade-union 
mentality.” Merely by changing their 
views they could free themselves. 
When Lenin addressed them, it was to 
tell them what was good for them, to 
talk down to them in assuming their 
simple minds could never penetrate 
uninstructed to the heights of exper- 
tise of his professional colleagues, all 
(or most) of them also members of the 
same intelligentsia, or else trained by 
them. 

The fact that “other prominent 
Manusts” viewed “revolutionary ideas 
[as coming] not from workers but 
from intellectuals” does not mean that 
Marx shared this opinion of the “other 
prominent Marxists.” I challenge 





Stratman to locate one passage in any 
of Marx’s writings (his works, his 
notes or his correspondence) in which 
he expressed such a view. We know 
Lenin and Kautsky explicitly held 
this theory, and it is indicative that 
the tworrivals both considered it wide- 
spread among the German Social 
Democrats. Stratman apparently has 
not reflected on the incompatibility of 
this opinion of Lenin's and Kautsky’s 
with the well-known view of Marx 
and Engels that the emancipation of 
the working class must, as stated, be 
the work of the working class itself. 
What Stratman calls “practical 
revolutionary politics” (p. 166) was, 
from Marx’s own standpoint, the 


If workers do not plan immediately 
to replace the wages system with 
one based on free community 
access, they have not created “an 


organization of revolutionaries,” 
and their politics are not 
revolutionary — however 
“practical” their justification. 





politics of reforming capitalism. He 
made no bones about it in his critique 
of the 1871 Gotha Program. His “vi- 
sion proved not to be of much help to 
the Social Democrats” or to the Bol- 
sheviks, because both parties were 
organized along primarily reformist 
lines, almost from the very start. All 
of them included revolutionary so- 
cialists among their members, but 
none of them sought to mobilize these 
members (“merged with the working 
class”) for the immediate abolition of 
the wages system, as Marx thought 
they should. 

The entire Social-Democratic move- 
ment — the Bolsheviks included — 
was instead obsessed with expanding 
working-class participation in elec- 
tions and (of course) gaining the elec- 





toral support that went with it. This 
was already in itself a corrupting fac- 
tor, and with the First World War it 
precipitated a crisis of confidence in 
the socialist object they saluted but 
did not support. The Bolshevik posi- 
tion in 1917 was dictated essentially 
by considerations of Russian national 
interest and reflected exactly the same 
opportunism as the German Social 
Democrats had displayed in 1914. 

Stratman brings to the politics of 
socialism an assumption that the 
“mainstream Marxist organizations” 
(organizations of methodologists, of 
people who analyzed society from the 
standpoint of historical materialism?) 
could adequately reflect the signifi- 
cance of Marx’s methodology, and 
that their immediate organizing ac- 
tivities did not matter so long as 
they “paid lip-service to the ideals 
[?] of working-class revolution.” 

This is actually a very Social- 
Democratic idea. What workers or- 
ganize for has necessarily to be what 
they plan to accomplish: if they do 
not plan immediately to replace the 
wages system with one based on 
free community access, they have 
not created “an organization of 
revolutionaries,” and their politics 
are not revolutionary — however 
“practical” their justification. Any- 
one can use Marxist theory to “keep 
struggle within the bounds of the 
capitalist economy” if this is detached 
from the object, the policy, that would 
allow them to use it for revolutionary 
purposes. Doctors can also keep pa- 
tients “alive” on life-support systems 
when the patients would otherwise 
die: it is nevertheless reasonable to 
suspect that this subverts the whole 
purpose of medical treatment in the 
first place. Using Marx’s methodol- 
ogy to achieve political, social or eco- 
nomic equilibrium within capitalism 
is equally pointless. 

Despite his confusions, Stratman 
correctly argues that the Social- 
Democratic organizations were not 
really revolutionary. That they were 
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organizations containing members 
who to a large extent were Marxists 
does not really suffice to make them 
“Marxist organizations,” however. 
Much more serious is his implied 
acceptance of the relative 
unimportance, or ambivalence, of 
immediate policy objects in dividing 
revolutionary from non- 
revolutionary movements. 

The “Minimum Program” was the 
Social-Democratic code phrase for the 
pursuit of reforms. What they (and 
most “Marxists”) overlooked was that 
the corollary to being a party merged 
with the working class was the 
merging also of “minimum” and 
“maximum” programs. No 
organization can be revolutionary 
unless it has collapsed both into a 
single, unified organizing rationale. 
This compels it to forswear 
championing improvements in 
capitalism on the grounds that 
advocacy of all improvements is 
equally pernicious. This does not 
preclude accepting whatever reforms 
are implemented. But no socialist 
(revolutionary) organization can 
conceptualize its immediate policy, 
its object, its “campaign,” within the 
limits of capitalism; if it does, it is not 
socialist — not revolutionary — 
whether or not it espouses 


revolutionary “ideals” of an ultimate 
or general nature. 

Wages and capital are the source of 
all social control today. Stratman 
expresses confidence in the readiness 
of workers to set the project of revo- 
lution in motion forthwith: but lack 
of a distinction between organizing 
for immediate short-term and immedi- 
ate revolutionary purposes will only 
recreate the old Social-Democratic di- 
lemma all over again — and hasten 
the choice of reformism. The pressure 
is there — and very strong. 

Following is the kind of gullible 
restatement on which the credibility 
of “Marxism-Leninism” long de- 
pended: “Under the leadership of the 
Bolsheviks,” says Stratman, 

the Russian Revolution smashed the power of 

the bourgeoise and the property relations of 

Drvate ownership on which ther power rested 

ft did not alter “the authoritanan relations of 

production characteristic of all class sodeties* 

[quoting Maunce Brinton in The Bolsheviks and 

Workers’ Control: 1917 to 1921). The effect of 

Bolshevik leadership on the workers’ revolution 

was that the Russian workers exchanged new 

masters for old — Communists for capitalists 

— within a set of productive relations which 

were essentally unchanged (p. 145). 

How could the “property relations 
of private ownership on which [the 
bourgeoisie’s ] power rested” have been 
“smashed” if the Bolsheviks simply 
replaced the bourgeoisie? But any 
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“smashing” that was done was re 
stricted to the pages of Lenin’s (and 
others’) writings and speeches, be 
cause states and economies are not 
things: they are functions. 

This, however, is just the point. If 
Lenin, the minimum leader of the 
Bolsheviks, deliberately stretched 
phrases from Marx to make Marx fit 
his project, knowing all the while that 
the phrases were just phrases, then the 
nature of his “borrowing” or “tute- 
lage” turns out to be a blatant public- 
relations fraud, and the assumptions 
Stratman sees him as sharing with 
Marx are nonexistent. Far from 
smashing the “property relations of 
private ownership on which [the 
bourgeoisie’s] power rested,” the Bol- 
shevik revolution depended tightly on 
preserving, even strengthening, those 
relations, as Trotsky observed (p. 147). 
As Lenin saw it, what needed replac- 
ing was not capitalism but the form in 
which property was owned — in 
Russia, not worldwide. When it 
comes to Social Democrats (including 
Lenin), Stratman apparently goes in 
for what many more credulous folks 
also go in for: never questioning the 
politicians’ declarations about what 
they stand for. 

—Ron Elbert 


We regret to announce (he death of Comrade Sam Leight, an accomplished world 
traveler in his own right. and above all (like any good socialist) a citizen of the world. 
He originally came (o the World Socialist Party in thix country from the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain. An emphatic advocate of the view that the vast majority of worker 
have never even heard of the case for socialism. he aired short radio talks on socialism 
in Tucson, Arizona, for several years. [le would carefully clear each text with the Na- 


tional Administrative Committee before broadcasting it. Subsequently he turned the 
ecripta into two books, World Withot.. Wages and The Futility of Reformism, Although he 
operated a real-estate business (hat kept him very busy, he always had time (o get letters 
to the editor published in one or another of Tucson’s newspapers. He also (ook the step, 
on hia own initiative, of paying for display advertisements in the same papers, wing 
(ifferent topical issues to explain the socialiat position. The movement will be a little 


poorer for his departure. 
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Dnism and epee 


Mai preoccupies himself almost exclusi 
Reema aspect of class struggle, as anc 
ledibattle fought between working peo 
io would lead (1.e., control) th 
lism reflect this Focus, as in the case 
deck nationalism.” But his attempt to ae the 
Biot Zionism into the square hole of nationalism 
ime further comment. 
the heading, “Nationalism in Historical Perspec- 
Rerites: The theoretical and practical impetus 
ism gave to nationalism has had enormous im 
for the history of the 20th century. The history 
n— Jewish nationalism — is a case bint” (p. 
“Jewish 
@ far from being a “case in point,” is a highly 
motion. [he goal of creating a “Jewish home 
pbled by the pre-nationalist framework in 
miporary Jewish identities were forged histori- 
cept of a Jewish nation-state is bv definition 
» Socially and historically artificial. Moreover, 
impressive-sounding opener, he never does get 
iscussing the Leninists’ responsibility for 
Sthe cause of revolution. 
Seeds rather to describe his version of Zionist 
iléd mostly from Lenni Brenner's 1983 book, 
Age of the Dictators — a work that makes 
its tendentious aims. Stratman’s perception 
falism is always ferociously reactionary” rings 
but he plainly thinks nothing better exem- 
iy Zionism. Taking his cues directly from his 
itman argues that “Zionists warmly embraced 
id Italian Fascism” and “sought the patron- 
Flitler, not once but repeatedly, after 1933” 
1936,” he states,” they started to sell Hitler's 
in, collaborating with the Nazis to break 
Wed in March 1933 by the Jewish War 
York (p. 186). 
any things wrong with this use of the 
lamong them is his lopsided concentration 
ily peripheral variant of nationalism: if he 


eNstop to reflect on this however, 


wants to debunk that, why pay so much attention to 
ism? Why ignore the more blatant instances? 

yuld you tell, from Brenner’s and Stratman’s 
t hat many workers on the Left actually put 
a lot of sweat into building the foundations of the Israeli 
state, Stratman can apotheosize on the one hand the 
Palestinian victims of Israeli state terrorism, but he ig- 
nores on the other the sincere motives of Jewish workers 
who felt, however mistakenly, that they could make a 
better world by taking advantage of the Zionist enterprise 
to set up rural communities where people could once 
again live like human beings. 

His “new paradigm” also causes him to miss the spec- 
tacle of those same leftists proclaiming their own confu- 
sion. How were they going to solve rhe problems of even 
a part of the world’s working class by promoting the 
establishment of yet another nation-state? They were 
voluntarily carrying out the work of their sworn class 
enemies. Stratman’s portrait of Zionism seems overdrawn 
to the point of cancature. 

But his real interest 1s more contemporaneous — and 
little illustrative of nationalism. He states editorially that 
“the uprising of Palestinians against the Israeli state has 
brought to light the heroism of the common people of 
Palestine. The world has watched in horror as Israeli 
troops murder Palestinian children for throwing stones, 
or capture them and smash the bones of their hands and 
arms and legs” (p. 187). He catalogues the horrors of 
Israeli repression, concluding: “The savagery of Zionism 
is matched only by its hypocrisy. Its claim to represent the 
welfare and the values of ordinary Jews is an ugly lie" (p. 
188). 

An impassioned, if extraordinarily one-sided, view of 
nationalism it certainly is. But Zionism is too histoncally 
complex a phenomenon to serve as 2 good case study of 
nationalism. Stratman's treatment 1s so current-affairs 
oriented it upstages his own grasp of the fact that nation- 
alism is before all else a poison 


—Fenton 
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Don’t settle 

for a Ball of Confusion... 
The Left Is too busy being “practical” to have any time for di 
capitalism; but no matter whom you listen to, they wil 
ail have you chasing endlessly round and round on a nightr 
treadmill of short-term issues. Get the Socialist perspe 
today s problems, and see for yourself why eliminating th 
system NOW remains the only option that makes any re: 
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Very likely only ONE of these rootless 
cosmopolitans would have advised you to 
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What’s in a revolution? — 


continued from the back page 








fot judge it sufficient to define revolution at the level of 
concrete experience. This has the merit of not mistaking 
Teformist struggles for expressions of revolutionary con- 
Sciousness, which in theend must explicitly formulate the 
abolition of capital and its wages system and stick to that. 
Impulse is a weak vessel conceptually and does not 
provide an adequate institutional basis for setting up a 
society based on values of solidarity and equality — which 
themselves require an institutional form of some kind. 

Then again, a revolution must succeed to be called that; 
Otherwise, it never attains the degree of generality corre- 
sponding to a consciousness based on human values. 
When people opt for replacing capitalist (sub-human) 
institutions with human ones, they need to know why 
they are doing it. Failing that, a human-centered 
Consciousness will inevitably be replaced by one that 
changes from one development to the next, one that is 
historically opportunist (not knowing what it seeks). For 
a revolution to embody social consciousness, that con- 
Sciousness must be general and have a specifically eco- 
nomic component. 

Third, economic experi- 
ences and institutions are 
shared by both capitalist and 
working classes. Stratman’s 
emphasis on the primacy of 
social control dims his per- 
Ceptiveness on this point. His 
distancing himself from the 
economic dimension of social 
analysis, which constitutes 
the strong point of historical 
materialism, leaves him open 
to wishing that develop- 
ments within the class 
struggle will turn out to have been revolutionary when 
they were in fact only keeping people pointed at dealing 
with emergencies and trying to patch up the system. If 
workers (and what do “workers” do?) are going to “make 
a new world” based on their values and attitudes rather 
thanon those of capitalists, they have to take the initiative 
and step out of their sub-human condition. The capitalist 
class has no reason to do so, and every reason not to; but 
both classes are sub-human entities (cf. German Ideology, 
p- 20). It is for this reason that concrete activities need a 
common conceptual anchor to produce a coherent, soci- 
ety-wide result. 

What people have to do is formulate a “revolutionary 
project” that directly embodies their changed conscious- 
ness, antipathetic to ruling-class values (“ruling ideas”). 
The revolution’s goal must remain immediately achiev- 


struggle will turn 


trying to patch 


Stratman’s distancing himself from 
the economic dimension of social 
analysis leaves him open to wishing 
that developments within the class 


revolutionary when they were in 
fact only keeping people pointed at 
dealing with emergencies and 





able. Adding “steps” in succession to the receding vision 
of an “ultimate goal” is the classic recipe for slipping by 
degrees into a reformist point of view. While we can 
respect Stratman’s consistency in bifurcating his three 
cases of “revolutions” into popular impulses vs. onset of 
repression, a closer look at those movements discloses that 
ineach case the “impulse” to revolution gravitated around 
a demand for reforms. He nevertheless appears to think 
the incipient revolutionism concealed in the struggle of 
ordinary working people will somehow rescue their 
project of revolution from the jaws of reformism. There 
is no basis for thinking so, in the absence of a stabilizing 
economic criterion, and many self-assured revolutionanes 
have littered the historical record with a trail of failed 
expectations. 

The action of the establishment in repressing these 
“revolutionary” movements was tied very narrowly toits 
dependence on those whom it oppressed; the repressibility 
of their “revolutions” depended, in its turn, on the 
institutionalized forms of exploitation evolved under capi- 
talism up to that point 
Consequently, the success 
or failure of a revolution 
against the rule of capital 
must be measured against 
the ability of capitalist insti- 
tutions to persist. A move- 
ment can be revolutionary 
and still fail to achieve its 
goals; but unless it sets out 
to replace capitalism’s sub- 
human institutions with 
human ones, and does so, 
no revolution occurs. What 
caused these “revolutions” 
to fail was not the repression of the authorities but the 
weak, incoherent consciousness of the revolutionaries, 
whose thoughts did not extend immediately past a num- 
ber of concrete (immediate) demands. 

If people are not making a revolution with the conscious 
understanding that they are replacing something oppres- 
sive, then what they are striving for in the short run 
cannot be revolutionary by accident or implication. Were 
the people of Russia in 1917, of China in 1949 or of 
Vietnam in 1954 actually yearning to shake off a system 
of control (capitalism) — or were they following a bunch 
of nuts-and-bolts elitists down the garden path of reforms, 
as has so often happened in the history of class struggle? 
Even a very superficial reading of Socialis Upsurge in 
China's Countryside, that classic of Maoist double-talk, 
brings out that what China’s rural majority (even larger 


out to have been 


up the system. 
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society with free access to all goods and 
services—is necessary and possible. The only | 
| obstacle to it in our time is the lack of a class- 
\ conscious political majority. Are YOU a 
socsalist? You might recognize some of your 
oum ideas in the 
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Socialism—a classless, wageless, moneyless | 





Capitalism, even with reforms, can 
not function In the interesta of the 


working class. Capitalism, by its very 
Nature, requires continual “reforms”; yet reforms 
cannot alter the basic relationship of wage-labor 
and capital and would not be consid 
ered, to begin wich, if their leg. 
islation would lead te dis 
turbing this relaciow 
ship. Reforms, in 

other words, are 
designed to make 
capitalism more 
palatable to the 

working class by 

holding our the 

false hope of an 

improvement in 
their condition, 
To whatever extent 
they afford improve 
ment, reforms benefit the 
capitalist class, nor the work 
ing class. 





To establish socialism the working 
clasa must first gain control of the 
powers of government through thelr 
political organization. |: is by virtue of its 
control of state power that the capitalist class is 
able to perpetuate its system. State power gives 
control of the main avenues of education and 
propaganda — either directly or indirectly — and 
of the armed forces that frequently and efficiendy 
crush ill-conceived working class attempts at vio- 
lent opposition. The one way it is possible in a 
highly developed capitalism to oust the capitalise 
class from its ownership and control over the 
means of production and distribution is to first 
strip it of its control over the state. 








Once this is accomplished the state will be 
converted from a government over people to an 
administration of community affairs (both locally 
and on a wodld scale). The World Socialist Party 
of the United States advocates the ballot, and no 
other method, as a means of abolishing capital- 
ism. 

Members of the World Socialist 
Party do not support — elther di- 
rectly or Indirectly — members of 
any other political party. [ is always pos- 
sible, even if difficult in some instances, to vote 
for world socialism by writing in the name of 
the Party and a member for a particular legisla- 
tive office. Our main task, however, is to make 
socialists and not to advocate use of the ballot for 
anything short of sucialism. 
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The World Socialist Party rejects 
the theory of leadership. Neither indi- 
vidual “great” personalities nor revolution- 
ary vanguards” can bring the world one day 
closer to socialism. The emancipation of the 
working class “must be the work of the working 
class itself.” Educators to explain socialism, yes! 
Administrators to carry out the will of the major- 
ity of the membership, yes! But leaders or “van- 
guards,” never! 


There Is an Irreconcilable conflict 
between scientific socialism and 
religion. Socialists reject religion 
for two main reasons: 


* Religion divides the 
universe into spiritual 
and physical realms, 
and all religions offer 
their adherents re- 
lief from their 
earthly problems 
through some 
form of appeal to 
the spiritual. So- 
cialists see the cause 
of the problems that 
wrack human society as 
material and political. We 
see the solution as one involv- 
ing material and political, not 
spiritual, means. 


* Religions ally themselves with the insti- 
tutions of class society. Particular religious or- 
ganizations and leaders may, and frequently do, 
rebel against what they deem injustice, even suf- 
fering imprisonment and worse for their efforts. 
Buc they seek their solutions within the frame- 
work of che system socialists aim to abolish. One 
cannot understand the development of social 
evolution by resorting to religious ideas. 


The system of soclety formerly in 
effect In Russia, and still In effect In 
China and other so-called social- 
ist or communist countries, Is 
state capitalism. Goods and services, in 
those countries, as in avowedly capitalist lands, 
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were always produced for sale on a market withg 
view to profit and not, primarily, for * 
placing of industry under the control of oe 
in no way alters the basic relationships of wagal 


labor and capital. The working class rem 
class of wage slaves. The class that cont 








state remains a parasitical, surplus-value cat 


ing class 
i 
Trade unionism is the maans by 


which wage workers organize to ‘ba 
gain collectively” so that they might 
sell thelr labor power at the best poe 
alble price and try to Improve work 
conditions. The unorganized have no ecs 
nomic weapon with which to resist the acremp 
of capital to beat down their standards 
unions must work within the framework of cay 
talism. They are useful, then, to but a limited cay 
tent. They can do nothing toward lessen 
employment, for example. 


















In fact, they encourage employers to introd 
more efficient methods in order to over 
added costs of higher wages and thereby hast 
and increase unemployment. More and more ih 
tendency of industry is toward a greater mass 4 
production with fewer employees. Unions mum 
by their very nature, encourage such develeg 
ment although they are also known, occasional 
Co resist this natural trend through what empleg 
ets like to call “featherbedding.” As Marx put if 
instead of the conservative motto, “a fair day/ 
pay for a fair day's work,” the workers ought 
inscribe upon their banner “abolition of th 
wages system.” 0 


Membership in the World Socialist Party oft 
United States requires an understanding 
and agreement with what we consider to bet 
basics of scsentific socialism. We have alwé 
been convinced that a worldwide system} 
upon production for use, rather than for sale 
market, requires that a majority of the popu 
tion be socialist im attitude. Events since 
atablishment of the World Socialist Mom 
ment have, we mdintain, proven the 

of this judgment. Ifyou are in general agreem 
with these statements, we invite you to join & 
organization. 
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than Russia’s in 1917) wanted was something 
abian-style “municipal socialism.” 

deal turns on this distinction between a revo- 
inhuman consciousness (on the part of ordinary 
ipipeople) and the Left’s system-battling policies of 
Mihe author understands the value of it and 
ly/sees through the Left organizationally: 


Bem of the left can be stated very simply: it does not betiev 
Ppossble ... The left believes, in fact. that tne geat majo 
are deeply imbued with the values and outlook of capitalism and 
To live within the system as itis... As a consequence, the left 
S tapped within a view of people wich s essentially negative 
to challenge the system (pp. 171, 172. passim). 








levertheless shows considerable difficulty in sepa- 
feftist negativism toward people from the con- 
Majority understanding that culminates in real 
y embodying values of solidarity and equality. 
t, he sees an “impulse” to revolution in actions 
Went horizon” is automatically the reform of 


in of truth in this, of course, is the negative 
people make of capitalism and its givens. The 
irther corollary is their failure to carry their 
fsibeyond those givens — which would be the 
iOmary act. Meanwhile, the Left institutionalizes 
Beople's crude reactions to capitalism, confusing 
le with the histoncal, and remains unable to 
reshold of changes whose only effect can be to 
he system. Leftism 
mturies has in fact 
mellow toward an 
Ice of capitalist as- 
Ons and values: 
Bdlationism is a kind 
Mg agent that buys 
ne, provided capital 
1 to bargain with the 


sts Often get laughed 

for insisting that pursuing reforms is an anti- 
Blass policy; but on this point Stratman is cer- 
At. If people “taught” him, however, that they 
$s ss than revolutionary changes, would he be able 
fand on principle? If people are always trying 
E Buses and relationships based on equality and 
hen left to themselves), and if revolutionary 
get in touch with these values and attitudes, 
Murces of interference from the surrounding 
Succeed in misleading workers, the appearance 
he minority (from a reactionary standpoint) 
im pressure on the revolutionary organiza- 
A) tends to isolate it. What is the difference 
ie working class not knowing what it knows’ 
fits being “imbued with capitalist values” (p. 


The Left institutionalizes 
working people’s crude 
reactions to capitalism, 


confusing the possible with 
the historical, and remains 
unable to cross the threshold. 








he working class does not reject those values 
y in favor of reorganizing society to reflect people's 
values and meet their needs? 

Let us now take a closer look at three historical in- 
stances of revolution as Stratman understands it: Russia 
in 1917, China in 1949 and France in 1968. None of these 
demonstrate a driving consciousness of the need to reor- 
ganize the basis of human society: each of them only 
represented, at most, as he puts it, a “challenge” to capital: 
to the “power of the corporate and government élite to 
direct society at their will” (p. 83). Since repression is the 
normal mode by which this élite secures its control (its 
privileged monopoly of economic activity), “challenges” 
are but so many learning experiences for it. The growth 
of the machinery of repression, from the balmy days of 
1848 tothe chilled-out 1990s, illustrates this only too well. 

“Challenges” are not educational for those who mount 
them unless they at least can learn to see themselves 
(united) as a countervailing force to that of capital: bur 
they will not be able to gain r/s insight unless they see 
their goal as an act of system replacement (Kuhn’s “in- 
compatibility”) and move immediately to carry it out. 
Something is not “openly revolutionary” (p. 84) just 
because it voices opposition to capitalism and capitalist 
power. 

Stratman’s analysis of the Bolshevik destruction of the 
Factory Committees once they took power, in spite of his 
misplaced admiration for Lenin’s 
accomplishments in developing the 
“science of revolution,” demon- 
strates (perhaps inadvertently) the 
absolutely critical role played by a 
social change of consciousness in 
pushing a revolution beyond the 
threshold of reformism. Given that 
the Russian people who made the 
revolution were faced with such 
friends in power, whatever the two 
of them did together could not have “helped to lead the 
revolutionary struggle forward” because the Bolsheviks 
were not immediately interested in something so radical 
as that. 

The struggle could only have been revolutionary if all 
those making it had revolutionary aims, that is, if their 
consciousness was revolutionary. The Bolsheviks, who 
called upon the workers and peasants to make a revolu- 
tion, themselves had no revolutionary consciousness, 
which automatically limited the struggle they helped to 
lead forward to one over reforms. No revolutionary 
struggle existed in Russia at that time to lead forward — 
not, at any rate, in the sense of abolishing the wages 
system. The fact that the Bolsheviks aimed to *control the 
economic and political life of the country” betrays their 
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policy of reforming, not eliminating. capitalism. 


In the case of China, Stratman’s account (pp. 109, 110) 
w the self-anointed Communist Party held out the 
promise of land reform to the peasantry likewise illus: 
trates the policy of what world socialists define as a 
reformist organization. It provides yet another example of 
the captious Leninist style of manipulative reasoning and 
its tendency to cloud the thoughts of even the power- 
trippers themselves. If the peasants were seeking only land 
reform, a “fake-democratic” revolution might have given 
them this, bur it could not be a revolution to overthrow 
the ruleaf capital and establish a society based on relations 
of equality and solidarity (or on common ownership and 
democrauc control of the means of wealth production and 
distribution); it could only be a capitalist revolution. 

Since what is revolutionary requires a revolution, it 
should follow that the energies of the peasant masses were 
not really revolutionary for purposes of eliminating capi- 
talism. The “Communist” Party, if it were to be true to 
its name, and even if it could count on the unwavering 
support of all workers in China, would still have had the 
support of only a tiny percentage of the population in 
1949 — and that assumes the Party was proposing to 
abolish the wages system as the Revolution’s object (of 
course, it was not). 

The “Communist” Party would need the support of 
China's peasants if it was to take power; and it could get 
this support only by promising land reform. A policy of 
abolishing wages and capital would have said very little 
to most of China’s peasantry, since at that time the 
institutions of production for profit scarcely existed there, 
compared to agrarian populations in already developed 
countries. China's peasantry in 1949 was struggling, not 
against an emerging class of capitalist farmers like the 
English Levellers and Diggers, but against a class of non- 
capitalist landlords. A revolution against those landlords 
could not under the circumstances have resulted in the 
establishment of a society centered on relations of solidar- 
ity and equality. Not surprisingly, the “Communist” 
Party had to redefine the terms socialism and communism 
just to make itself heard before such an audience. The later 
movement Stratman describes in Chapter 5 (“The “Ultra- 
Left’ in the Cultural Revolution”) could not have oc- 
curred except on the assumption that some capitalist élite 
had already succeeded in establishing a dehumanizing 
regime based on national (capitalist) liberation. 

For a somewhat different reason, his description of “the 
May [1968] Revolution” in France is equally miscon- 
ceived: 


jf] was not about wages or what reformst umons generally present as 
the “econormc issues” Rather than an upnsng against econome 
Geprvation. the revolt was a movement of the whole worung class 
against the totaly of capitalist alenation. bonng jobs, mindiesa consum:- 
@sm. powerlessness The French May showed tnat the alienation charac 
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tensuc of modern sodety & not necessary or permanent — that t 1 
the calm surface of capitalist contro! te forces capable of springing the 








woe th ctire 


tov 


We note here 
the author's shift- 
ing useof the term 
“revolution”: 
“The May Revo- 
lution,” he ar 
gues, “against the 
totality of capital 
ist alienation” 
“brought France to the brink of revolution” (p. 103). [My 
emphasis. } The apparent semantic confusion actually has 
a reasonable justification, however. True, he has failed to 
apply his own terminology consistently. But he is in fact 
attempting to evaluate, alternately, the subjective and the 
objective aspects of the May 1968 uprising. Subjectively, 
he explains, it embodied the revolutionary consciousness 
of ordinary people. 

Objectively considered, on the other hand, what kind of 
revolution could have taken place in one country near the 
pinnacle of capitalist power? The totality of capitalist 
alienation occurs worldwide — it is not confined to 
France. A revolution against capitalism must necessarily 
be a revolution for, as Stratman puts it, a human world. 
Yet the events of May 1968 never got beyond the stage of 
protest against French capitalism: for this to have hap 
pened, more would have to have assailed the capitalist 
system in the sixties than revolts and insurgenciesin many 
countries — but more could not have happened on that 
scale, in that coherent a fashion, without a generalized 
worldwide consensus among workers that capitalism 
does not work for them. (“Changing all the relationships 
and institutions in society to reflect the values of solidarity 
and equality” comes close enough to this.) 

World socialists never lost sight of this basic require 
ment. A member of the Socialist Party of Great Britain 
(SPGB), writing in the May 1988 Socialist Standard, 
recalled that: 


...Dany the Red, the student revolutionary, now Says that the way to have 
overthrown De Gaulle was through elections .., this is not all that much 
of a U-turn, since, even in May 1968, Cohn-Bendit was well aware that the 
student movement, despite its revolutionary rhetoric, was in practice 
struggling not to replace capitalism by socalism but to replace it by som 
lefl-wing government . When he spoke about ‘revolutionary action’ | 
1968] he did not mean action to overthrow capttalism but merely street 
demonstrations, sewure of public buildings and strikes to overthrow De 
Gaulle (ALB, “The French Non Revalution’) 


The energies of China’s 
peasant masses were 
not really revolutionary 
for purposes of 
eliminating capitalism. 






Working from the same premise, a manifesto adopted 
by the SPGB’s Executive Committee in May 1968 had 
directed some advice to French workers and students: 

“We address you noi as atizens of one country to auzens of another but 
&8 world Soaalsts to fallow members of the world worung class 


“we reject fronters as artical bamers pul up by governments. Ail me 
are brothers and the world snouid be thess. Ali men should be soaa! 




























































itree access to the plenty that could 
means of ining belonged to a 
fd community. We oppose govern 
pynere. all nationalism, racqsm and 
isorstup. all wars and orepara 


IDO not be misied by those who say 
Suttrage is a fraud Learn from 
You too must organise to win 
ar if you want a new socety. Do 
ining politidans or the dscediied 
mPaeny return to power on your 
hose who would be your leaders 
f Own understanding and 
Pum universal suffrage nto an 
of emancpaton 


A democatc world communty, 
Bmimon Ownershep with production 
profit, can only be set up when 
Atm and are ready to take the steps 
let it Up and keep it going Demo 
la@ction fs the only way to Socal 
INO Short cuts. We must have a 
ly on our side those who 
nin. Trotsky, Mao or Che Guevara 
Du for their own mistaken ends 
fe Caprtaist Russia where a new 
fules, wth police mtimidaton 
Over an inceasngly restless 
al state caprttaiist China where 
y Dulreaucr ats cyncally manipulate 
Ather own sordc squabbles Learn 
Df history. elte action leads to elite 
unless by democatr pot 
G ON socakst understandng 
Of France’). (Emphasis added} 
Himits of revolutionary 
ess became painfully obvi- 
the student strikes in 
86, when the students in 
Sand universities moved 
lorms that allowed them 
her education. While this 
bly an even better illus- 
fatman’s argument, it 
ut the unfortunate dis- 
thad occurred between 
on of 68 and that of ‘86; 
mer had helped secure 
the latter had lapsed 
Ousness of the struggle 
hem, acting only when 
concrete threat materi- 
the Red” showed up for 
yest appearance: he had 
yerman Green Party 
full blossom — a sad, 
al, commentary on the 
nce the 1968 “revolu- 





unctuate it with irony, no 
ad the students brought 
f the French 
govern han a long and incon- 
clusive of wildcat strikes (very 
much in the mold of Stratman’s re 
marks on U.S. labor) swept through 
the national railway system, followed 
by an equally indecisive wildcat move- 
ment among Paris’s public trans- 
portation workers: so little remained 
of the mood or the spin of revolt of 
68, and about as much of the actual 
advance made by the working class 
against “the totality of capitalist alien- 
ation.” 














“without knowing it.” 


Here and there Stratman makes 
statements about armed revolution 
that, on the face of it, sound either like 
“direct action” propaganda or 
Leninist hoopla. Read in context, 
however, these do not condemn elec- 
toral action as such but disavow it to 
the extent capital can use it to absorb 
all opposition to capitalism. In this 
sense, running for office amounts to 
running the system — and since the 
system over which politicians preside 
is always capitalism, such action is 
useless for purposes of abolishing it. 
This means that the first prionty is 
not electing a government but talking 
to people about how the system un- 
dermines their efforts to live fulfilled, 
fully human lives — treats them as 
sub-human objects incapable of think- 
ing for themselves — denies them, as 
world socialists would say, the satis- 
faction of their real (socially defined) 
needs. The extent to which Stratman 
includes the option of insurrection 
may only reflect an effort to cover all 
bases. But a revolution lacking amy 


What it seems to boil down 

to, then, is whether people 
can be “conscious” agents 
(of revolutionary change) 








electoral aspects is an academic pipe- 
dream. 

Ona more modest scale, the author 
reflects on his experiences grappling 
with Boston’s school system during 
the 70s busing crisis. “The system,” he 
observes, “worked by trapping people 
between bad choices, neither of which 
met their aspirations” (p. 25). From 
this entirely radical datum he draws a 
startling conclusion: 

And then it occurred to me these people had 

values andrelabonstps whach cont adicted the 

compettive values and dog-eat dog relation 

steps of caprt allam. Thes vaiues could only have 
come from themselves, from shared efforts to 
make the world different than it was. n 
the ways they thought posable. What 
this meant was that (nese people. and 
others lke them, were ateady engaged 
in a Struggie to make a differant world. 

A wuson of 8 new world was impiot m 

ther values and relatonsnpa They 
were already, without knowng ft per 
haps, working for revoluvonary change. 
(p. 26) 

What it seems to boil down 

to, then, is whether people can 
be “conscious” agents (of revolution- 
ary change) “without knowing it.” 

Unless this is a radically new way of 
defining consciousness, it ts difficult 
to see how. Demonstrating an 
unquelled human resistance to rul- 
ing-class propaganda does not in itself 
signify “working for revolutionary 
change,” and it evinces an over-optt 
mism similar to that of Marx and 
Engels back in the last century. The 
only sure way to reach the foothills of 
the Revolution is to measure all things 
against their relevance to common 
ownership and democratic control of 
the means of wealth production and 
distnbution — and this means all 
forms of economic activity. How, you 
might ask in the above case, did the 
busing struggle of Boston’s working 
people relate to some scenario based 
on an education no one needed to pay 
for, ina world where no one needed to 
work for a living? 







—Ron Elbert 
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The establishment of a system of society based 
on the common ownership and democratic con- 
trot of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest 
of society as a whole. 


THE WORLD SOCIALIST 
MOVEMENT 


The following companion parties also adhere to 
the same Object and Declaration of Principles: 
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The Companion Parties of Socialism hold that— 






ety a9 at present consututed 
s based upon the ownershiy 
the means of living (i-e., land, 
factories, railways, etc.) by the 
apitalist or master class, and 
consequent enslavement of the 
working class, by whose labor 
alone wealth is produced. 


antagonism of interests. 
manifesting itself as a class 
struggle hetween those who 
possess but do not produce, and 
those who produce but do not 
POssess. 


* This antagonism can be abol- 
ished only by the emancipation 
of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, 
by the conversion into the 
com-mon property of society of 
the means of production and 
distribution, and their 
democratic control by the 
whole people 


* As in the order of social 
evolution the working class is 
the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of 
the working class will involve 








the manciy ’ all 

mankind, without dis ton 

ot race 

This emancipation must be the 

work of the workit class 
lf 

As the machinery of ern 

ment, including the armed 


forces of the nation, exist 





toconserve the mono t 
capitalist class of the wealth 
taken from the workers, the 
working class must organize 
consciously and politically for 
the conquest of che powers af 
govemment, tn order thar this 
machinery, including these 
forces, may be converted from an 
instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and 
overthrow of plutocrati¢ 
privilege 


As political parties are but the 
expression of class interests, und 
as the interest of the working 
class is diametrically opposed to 
the interest of all sections of the 
master class, the party sceking 
working class emancipauon mie 
be hosule to every other party. 


The companion parties of Socialism, therefore, enter the field of 
political action determined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labor or avowedly capitalist, and call upon 
all members of the working class of these countries to support these 
principles to the end that a termination may be brought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their labor, and that 
Poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and slavery 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


| apologize for writing yo 
ter, but [ just have to get 
chest. 

Iteyeto earn a living s 


lIStOry, 





computes skills (lam “self-employ a t gameone has 
butthisisby no means casy.If}choose ,, 4, paying for all this; Ultimately 
to wear myself out so Ican have mone ongaliiticiéans me. Thotehaleea 
to spend. or pay back.money I’ve bor cs 1 je to get past regiStraanna 
rowed, It’s true, ican manage to s¢ : d*uimiplies 










to add insult 
antee of work 


el, cheregees 






* loan sharks: — had under- 
homthey were proposing to 
nse.to borrow, they might 
hdeawn their offers in a 











realize you don’t have any. magic 
= mu fe or gimmicks to make thete 
troybles go away, butisn’t there sonte 
way to deal with afl this spffocating 
dreariness? 





Ada going back to)graduate school 
to this, and youve already got a hor- 
rendous rat race; But in school and In 
growing up, I developed interests and 
pursuits (which friends and farnily afl 
encouraged) thar I have since realized 
there is a snowball's chance in) hell 
anyone is going'to pay me for. I can't 
interest an employer or client in giving 
me money fo? doing these things (un- 
less I'm prepared to go in for some of 
the happy-hoursoptimism peddled by 
the stiff-upperlippers).¢ So-iyetrivp- 
lous “hobbies” sit around. in trunks. 
while I go back to school to see if I can’t 


ttitude Problem 
Repiy: 


Your attitude is 2t least a promising 
atart. But you seem,to \be intensely 
preoccupied with youtself/Don’t you 
realize this is the lot of most people 
under capitalism? Why" do yousthink 
“happy-hour optimism” is such’a big 
industry? Tryingto work thessyatem 
— and heyond that. even trying to 
makeit wdrk for people > isataalf part 
of the profilem: 


Letters 


The only alternative, outside of spiri- 
tual retreat into your fantasies seither 
those Yate know are in )OUs amor 
those you project onto an “Giterife'} 
is (get Sogetber with other@ wee tae 


ae (Ree « “coving tree 
a Klin Of A emot cal defies! 
irn Apter lis What some 


a suppOrt.group. Join with Ehesecial- 
ists tolreplace this system ofmmociety 
with one that eliminates tie conflict 
between practical and “impractice? 
pursuits through free access to living 
resources, and that rgor on an ail- 
volunteer work force taboat. No more 
employment — for anyone: 

One thing is for sure. You won't ger 
a life crying in your beers Become a 
sogialist: even though. wedon't expect 
organizing for socialism (common 
ownership and democratic control of 
the means of wealth production) to 
teansform our lives miraculously, it 
certainly feels right to psshifor a kind 
of society where people can develop 
their interests and abilities to 


eyeryone’s general safitfaction — not 
feast, to their awn. 

Ofveour@ino one wifkpay you for 
this either. O 
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igs very young, Loverheard has doubled and tripted ance theo. 
Of an apple orchard say 2 and in someindustries perhapsa@ ‘hun 
ting them rot on 

se Pay tolpick them.™ 1. .the bare necessities. | ask you why is 
wel was bewildered, this so? 

f luscious apples. 4 Today, we read aboutemilli 
Was another event that “folks dying from starvation 
The stoch market ‘they cannot buy. food. They 


ks _whentwarehouses are bursting a 
er hem wie ed seam race : 
nping out of win- the tr 




















¥ is this sot A 
ye 


= ee fre people withextreme 
cwealth. TheyShave private jets, fabu- 
lous homes scattered around the world 
left me Outraged. I found it difficultto and perhaps a yaent in some secluded 
believe: He said that he worked cight ove. Other folks are hunkered under 
hours a day, but only got paid for two an overpass for the night. Why is this 
hours. I found it hard to believe that so? 
folks would agree to such an arrange- ‘The culprit is the “capitalist sys- 
ment. J was told that they were un- tem,” nothing is produced unless it 
aware of the robbery. They are still will sell. Recessions take place because 
unaware of the robbery. Production people cannot buy all that is produced. 









yn the 10th floor. 

reac ed the age of 16vor 
VW father sat me down 

in id" something tome that 





Fdred-fold, the worker. still getasanly Wise” only. freeiaccess to,our, 











e must phase gut capi 
introduce s6cialism. “Pred 


I. do ‘believe you sare warting, for 
George or Harry to make ehings righe. 
Pi ey tnt arc waiting fer pou. 
ics very little effort.e0 vote for 
ialism. About the same effort that 


you make whem you vote for the same 


parties fthot have had the reins for 
ee The Sosiahst wants 
prtslierd. not reform it. 


i ma: of sucialists to 
; plish t 


W Mewetson 
Sees Maria, CA 





Reprinted from the Santa Mana 
Times, where it appeared as a letter to 
the editor dated December 11, 1997. 
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scientific revolutions” as 
developmental episodes in 
m is replaced in whole or 
in part by an incompauble new one (The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions, p. 92). But what does David 
Stratman mean by “revolution”? Like many people, he 
seems to regard the general definition as self-evident or at 
any rate fairly obvious; however, he does not use it in the 
same way when he defines “democratic revolution” as 
when he speaks of “revolutions” in general. While ac- 
knowledging that “‘Revolution’ has historically meant 
different things to different people” (p. 2), he later simply 
incorporates references to what have been called “revolu- 
tions” as though those differing usages were ali theorets- 
cally valid. 

He states that “what we mean by ‘revolution’ ... de 
pends largely on our view of people. Democratic revolu- 


homas S. Kuhn def 


those non-cumu 
which an older Pp 
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ary people as fit torul 
tests, this is exactly 
i socialism; his “new paradigm” is at | é 
extent compatible with the socialist point of view. ‘ 
lution,” hesays, "in my view, does not mean simply a 
economic structure, and it docs not mean contro 





new elite. It means transforming all the relationshiy 
society to accord with the values, goals and idea of hum 
life of ordinary working people” (p. 3). Yet going by such 
a definition (and certainly going by ours), the movements 
of the 60s he describes in Chapter 5 — in France, Ch 
and the U.S. civil rights movement — were not revolu- 
tionary, since they did not result in a change in the b 
of society. What accounts for the discrepancy? 

The explanation lies in the context of his definition: “1 
believe,” he says that the basis for a truly democra 
society can be found in the values and relationships of 
ordinary working people ...The people who do the pro 
ductive labor of society...have goals and values which 
fundamentally conflict with the goals and values of the 
class of people who control the society and reap the 
rewards of this labor” (p. 2). The very nature of concrete 
activity expresses or conceals a revolutionary content; 
working people are constantly struggling to establish and 
extend human values and attitudes, and this is revolution- 
ary v1s-a-uis the system of social control we call capital- 
ism. 

Stratman’s assumption is thus that the specific actions 
of working people define the unit of theory: revolution is 
not defined on a general, abstract scale but concretely. He 
tends to see revolution in people's struggle to impose 
human values. Because this struggle creates its own 
system of abstractions (which, believe it or not, is a very 
histoncal materialist thing to say), existing general con- 
figurations corresponding to one instance or another of 
capitalist development are all part of the reactionary 
system of controls governed by the élite (capitalist class). 
In both of his examples on page two of what “revolution’ 
has historically meant” (the American Revolution, the 
October Revolution), he reiterates the idea that the popu 
lar impulse to revolution was used by the élite to its 
advantage, then ruthlessly neutralized (repressed). And so 
with his examples of “revolutions” during the 60s, where 
he describes the same impulse, but with a finer optic. 
Here, too, the revolutionary impulse of real people was 
squashed. 

Socialists define revolution a bit differently. Because we 
take the economic dimension of human social life into 
account (as the initiating part of the social cycle), we do 











Continues on page 17 





